: They also bear gmple testimony to the fulness, 
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The selected passages below, and their ap- 
propriate preface, 
tof our Society as éxhibited within the range of 


our own observation. The most edifying meet-| 


ings we haye known have been those where 
nota he was spoken. Better that the error 
should be on the safe side, and if each one who 
feels called on to break the silence of a re- 
ligious assembly. would remember that he or 


she is supergeding, perhaps, the minister of| 


ministers, we should less frequently be com- 
pelled to mourn over the occasions lost from 
lifeless preaching. 


From the British Friend. 


° EARLY FRIENDS AND THEIR MEETINGS. 


Dear Ftiends,—In reading No. 99 of your 
contemporary, the London Friend, I was struck! 
with the remark of Amicus in the “ Dialogue 
on Silent, Worship,” that “ probably if our So- 
ciety were in a state of greater religious vi- 
tality, they (z.e. meetings) would seldom be 


silent.” Although the dialogue alluded to is 


‘9 intended to vindicate our views on Divine wor- 


ship, and really does so in great measure, yet 
‘I fear that sucha sentiment as has already 
been quoted may encourage, in the minds of 
our dear young Friends, and those whose 
growth in the truth is but small, an increasing 
disesteem for'our testimony to silent waiting, 
and lessen their inclination faithfully to attend | 
our meetings, where there is no prospect of 
public or outward ministration: and that thus! 
the redeeming work of our blessed Saviour, in| 
the Secret of their hearts, may, in great mea- 
sure, be hindered from going on with that 
DEEPENING efficacy, which is so necessary to 
the true establishment of His kingdom within 
them. 43a 
1 have therefore selected from several jour- 
nals of out early Friends, pessagés which 
show, that even at that period wher the Socie-| 
ty may be considered to have been in its great- 
est purity and vitality, it was not unfrequently 
the case that méetings were held in silence.| 








the melting, the quickening influence of that 
holy power, which so often broke in upon them 
.in their silent waiting on the Lord in meetings. 
I shall be obliged by — inserting them.in 
your paper, if you see‘t well; and I trust 
they may: be the means of encouraging some| 
attenders of small silent Meetings in the de-| 
sire of * presenting their bodies a liying sacri-| 





too easily put aside such a “reasonable ser-| 
vice.”—I remain, with love, yourfriend, A. 
“After some time that I was conversant| 
among our Friends, and frequented the meet- 
ings to which I belonged, both in Westmor- 
land and Yorkshire aforesaid, chiefly between) 
the years 1652 and 1654, being much inward- 
ly exercised in waiting upon the Lord among’ 
them, where we had little preaching, but our| 
meetings kept much and often in silence, or, 
but few words declared, the Lord was pleased 
to'tender and open my heart and understand-| 
ing, so that he gave me (among some others)! 
‘now and then, a few words livingly to utter in 
|some meetings, to their and my own comfort, 
in him who opened our hearts in great love 
one to another, whith then increased and grew 
samong us; blessed be the Lord our God for 
lever! 
| “Tt was out of these, and such our frequent. 
\ly silent meetings, the Lord was pleased to 
‘raise up and bring forth living witnesses, faith- 
ful ministers, and true prophets, in early days, 
in Westmorland and other northern parts, in 
the years 1654, 1655, &c: The Lord out God 
having in these’ latter days and times been 
pleased to visit this island with his Gospel- 
day and power, according to his promise unto 
the Gentiles, and the isles that shou'd. weit for 








we did worship the Father, who is a Spirit, 


|and waited upon the teachings of his grace in 
‘our hearts; and he taught us thereby to deny 


ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live 
righteously, godly, and soberly in this present 
evil world.”"—John Burnyeat, about the year 
1653. 1 

“ After divers [were] convinced, we were 
advised to keep a meeting to wait upon the 
Lord, though there were none to speak words ; 
so we agreed to have a meeting at my house, 
in the year 1672. I may say I was hard beset 


are well adapted to the state sometimes by his power and Word of life, both|to keep my mind from running hither and 


thither after the transitory things of this world ; 
and a great warfare [ had for the greatest part 
of the meeting. Yet near the conclusion those 
vain thoughts vanished, and the Lord was 
pleased to bring into my remembrance how 
that men who had great possessions ‘in this 
world had their day and were gone, and in a 
little time I saw clearly my day would soon 
pass over. I was wonderfully comforted in 
my spirit, and my inward man renewed ina 
sense of the Lord’s nearness; and being on 
this wise encouraged, we kept to our silent 
meetings, and report went abroad that we had 
settled a meeting; and several came and sat 
down among us. And as our love to the Lord 
increased, so our care increased in keeping to 
our silent meetings. Glorious and heavenly 
times we had, when no words. ‘Some years 


his law; and that his Elect, his Christ (in|"fter our convincement, being met together in 
whom his soul delighteth,) should bring forth|the house of Christopher Taylor, to wait upon 
judgment to the Gentiles, Is. xiii. We also|the Lord, His power and presence in a wonder- 
waiting in true silence upon him, and eyeing|fvl manner overshadowed usin our sitting to- 
his inward appearance in Spirit, and the work|gether; and there was much brokenness and 
of his power in us, came truly to hear and feel|tenderness on the spirits of Friends, which 


our strength renewed, in living faith, true love, 
and holy zeal for his name and power; inso- 
much that the Lord gradually brought us to 
experience what he said of old. by his holy 

rophet. ‘ Keep silence before me, O islands, 
and letthe people renew their strength: let 
them come near, then let them speak; let us 
come near together to judgment,’ Is. xii. 

“O! thus keeping silence before the Lord, 


spread over the whole meeting, except three 
or four persons who sat dry, and they proved 
Rot gvell. And the fame of Truth spread, and 
our meetings were large, and the exercise of 
the faithful was to draw nearer and nearer to 
the Lord. And when a little child’s state was 
witnessed in our meeting together to wait upon 
the Lord, having the mind retired for a con- 
siderable time together, till the Lord was 


and thus drawing near to him in a true silent|pleased to appear and fill our hearts with life 


rame of spirit,to hear first what the Lord 
speaks to us, before we Speak to others, 
whether it be of judgment or mercy, is the way 
for renewing our strength, and to be his min- 
isters, to speak to others only what he first 
speaks to us.”—George Whitehead. 

“And [we] waited together in silence, 
may-be sometimes not a word in our meet- 
ings for months ; but every one that was faith- 
ful waiting upon the living Word in our own 
hearts, to know sanctification thereby, and a 
thorough cleansing and renewing of our hearts 
and inward man; and being cleansed and 
made meet, we came to have a great delight 
in waiting upon the Word in our hearts, for 
the milk thereof which Peter speaks of, 1 Pet. 
ii. 2; in our so waiting we did receive the milk 
or virtue thereof, and grew thereby, and were, 
fed with heavenly food that rightly nourished 
our souls ; and so we came to receive more 
and more: of the spirit of grace and life from 















and power, it made some of us to say, ‘a little 
child’s state is a gogd state ;” and we greatly 
desired for ever to have remained here, where 
the glory of the Lord filled the temple. And 
this was that which made us beautiful,though ot 
come so far as to have a word given us to speak 
unto others by way of testimony publicly.” — 
Christopher Story. 

«When the first day of the week came, we 
went to a meeting at W. Pane’s, at the Wild 
Cop, where we had a silent meeting, and 
though it wassilent from words, yet the Word 
of the Lord was among us, it was a hammer 
and a fire, it was sharper than any two-edged 
sword, it pierced through our inward parts, it 
melted and brought us into tears, that there 
was scarcely a dry eye among us; the Lord’s . 
blessed power overshadowed our meeting, and 
I could have said that God alone was Master 
of that assembly.” —Richard Davies. — 

“I went constantly to the meetings of 


fice” therein to the Lord; as well as of arous-|Christ our Saviour, who is full of it, in whom| Friends, where, in a state of silence, my heart 
ing to greater faithfulness, some who wouldithe fulness dwells, and in the power thereof| was frequently tendered and broken by the 
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Divine influence of the powerful Truth, tomy| Onthe same day he writes to Solomon Jen- 
unspeakable satisfaction ; a holy pleasure and |nings:— 
enjoyment, which the world or anything there-|_ “Our proprietor hath made a full agreement 
in can never afford. Our meetings in those|with those Delaware Indians, lately come to 
days were frequently broken and melted in si-|Philadelphia, from Minisink, and the land is to 
lence, as well as under a powerful living min-|be walked over by one day and a half’s travel- 
istry by the Word. My delight was continually ing ; and the twelfth day of September, being 
in the Truth, and I desired no company butjappointed for that purpose, our proprietor has 
that of Friends, and frequented meetings on all|requested that thyself and one of those men 
occasions, where my heart was frequently|that walked over the land before, may perform 
tendered by the Truth, and it often reached|the service at the time above mentioned; and 
and affected others by me, so that I became|that the Indians may be satisfied in the per- 
very dear to Friends, and they tome. As nae wee maeg some of their young men are to meet 
tenderness was in its nature an involuntaryja day or two before at Timothy Smith’s, the 
ministry, being an operation of the spirit|Sheriffs, in order to join those who are to meet 
without words,[ found for some time great/at the place where the journey is to begin. I[ 
satisfaction and safety in it.”—Thomas Story.|have writ to the Sheriff for him to provide ne- 
“ Afier some time [ heard of a meeting at|cessarys for the journey, and also a proper at- 
Exton, at one widow Farnay’s house. I went|tendance, and to let thee know where to meet 
to it and found divers Friends werecome many|the company. I need say no more than that 
miles ; and when I came, I was confirmed that/I hope thou wilt endeavor to perform this piece 
they were in the Truth whereof [I had been|of service which will be of advantage to the 
convinced, though they were so much derided |people settled in that part of the province, and 
by the world. There was little said in that|very acceptable to our proprietor.” 
meeting, but 1 sat still in it, and was bowed| On the 3lst of the same month, he again 
in spirit before the Lord, and felt him with me,|writes to Jennings informing him that as the 
and with Friends, and saw they had their|Supreme Court and Court of Quarter Sessions 
minds retired, and waited to feel his presence|of Bucks County, would be in session at the 
and power to operate in their hearts, and that|time appointed for the walk, the Sheriff and 
they were spiritual worshippers who worship-|some other persons who should be present, 
ped God in spirit and in truth; and 1 wasjcould not then attend, therefore, the task was post- 
sensible that they felt and tasted of the Lord’s| poned until the nineteenth, or one week later, and 
goodness, as at that time I did; and though|requesting him to inform the Indians of the 
few words were spoken, yet | was well satis-|change. 
fied with the meeting. And there arose aj On the 28th, Steel writes to Nicholas Scull, 
sweet melody that went through the meeting,|requesting him to attend, and “ when the jour- 
and the presence of the Lord was in the midst|ney is finished the proprietor would have thee 
of us, and more true comfort, refreshment, and|make what discoveries of the land thou canst, 
satisfaction did I meet with fromthe Lord in|lying to the westward, on this side of the ridge 
that meeting, than ever I had in any meeting|of mountains.’’ Again, on the 6th of Septem- 
in all my life before. Praises be to the Lord|ber, he writes, “I received thine of yesterday 
forever! And I was assured that they were|by Joseph Stedman, but our proprietor having 
his people, and are guided by his Spirit, by|been from home several days, towards Perk- 
which they are come to understand his will,/asy, and not yet returned, I can only give thee 
and are brought (in their measure) into trae|mine and the Surveyor General’s thoughts up- 
obedience to his commands, being made wil-jon the affair in view. We are of opinion that/a sapling to support himself, and thereupon 
ling to bear his cross, deny themselves, and|thyself and John Chapman should, some days|the Sheriff asked him what was the matter, he 
become fools, that they may know true wis-|before the time appointed, viz., the 19th inst.,|said he was almost gone, and that if he had 
dom, for which they wait in silence, and ta,feel|go to the Spruce tree standing on the bank of|proceeded a few poles further, he must have 
the inspiration of the Almighty, to give them an|the Delaware, a place well known, and from/ fallen. 
understanding of the things of God, which the|thence to run the course of the Indian deed| + We lodged in the woods that night, and 
natural man cannot understand, because he|which I herewith send, towards Neshaminy|heard the shoutings of the Indians at a Cantico 
comes not to waitin the Spirit for the mani-|creek, and from the second course or line from|which they were said to hold that evening at a 
festation thereof.” —John Gratton. the Spruce tree, the day and half journey is|town hard by. Next morning the Indians were 


mede by the river, others that it was to be gone 
upon a strait line somewhere in Wrightstown, 
opposite a spruce tree upon the river’s bank, 
said to be a boundary of a former purchase.” 

“When the walkers and company started, I 
was a little behind, but was informed they pro- 
ceeded from a Chestnut tree, near the turning 
out of the road, from the Durham road to John 
Chapman’s, and being on horseback, overtook 
them before they reached Buckingham, and 
kept company for some distance beyond the 
Blue Mountains, though not quite to the end of 
the journey. Two Indians attended, whom I con- 
sidered as deputies appointed by the Delaware 
nation, to see the walk honestly performed ; 
one of them frequently expressed his dissatis- 
faction therewith. 

“The first day of the walk, before we reach- 
ed the Durham creek, where we dined in the 
meadows of one Wilson, an Indian trader, the 
Indians said the walk was to have been made 
up the river, and complained of the unfitness 
of their shoepacks for travelling, and said they 
expected Thomas Penn would have made 
them a present of some shoes ; after this some 
of us who had horses, walked atd let the 
Indians ride by turns, yet in the afternoon of 
the same day, and some hours before sunset, 
they often called to Marshall, and forbid 
him to run. At parting they appeared dis- 
satisfied and said they would go no further 
with us, for they saw the walkers would pass 
all the good land, they did not care how far or 
where we went to. (It was said we travelled 
twelve hours the first day, and it being in the 
latter part of September or beginning of Octo- 
ber, to complete the time were obliged to walk 
in the twilight.) ‘Timothy Smith, then Sheriff 
of Bucks county, held his watch in his hand 
for some minutes before we stopped, and the 
walkers having a piece of rising ground to as- 
cend, he called out them, telling the minuies 
behind and bid them pull up, which they did 
so briskly, that immediately on his saying the 
time was out, Marshall clasped his arm about 































































_— to begin. No time or pains should be spared |sent to, to know if they would accompany us 
THE INDIAN WALK. in making the proper discoveries, both in re-|any further, but they declined it, although I 
Concluded. spect to the place where the men are to begin! believe some of them came to us before we 


The deed of 1737 is dated August 25th, and 
on the 27th of the same month, Steel writes to 
Timothy Smith: “The treaty with the In- 
dians which was begun at Durham, and after- 
wards held at Pennsbury, is now finished at 
Philadelphia, and the time appointed for walk- 
ing over the land; it is to be the 12th day of 
September next, and for that purpose our pro- 
prietary would request thee to speak to that 
man of the three, which travelled and held out 
the best when they walked over the land be- 
fore, to attend that service at the time mention- 
ed, when Solomon Jennings is expected to join, 
ahd travel the dayand a half with him. Thou 


their walk, and the shortest and best course|started, and drank a dram in the company, 
they are to take in their journey, which may/and then straggled off about their hunting, or 
be of great use in performing an affair of such|some other amusement. On our return, we 
consequence to our proprietarys.”” came through the Indian town or plantation, 
Solomon Jennings, James Yeates, and Ed-|/Timothy Smith and myself riding forty yards, 
ward Marshall were selected asthe walkers,|more or less, before the company ; and, as we 
and it is said were to be each rewarded with|approached about a hundred and fifty yards of 
five pounds in money, and five hundred acres|the town, the woods being open, we saw an 
of land. In a work entitled ‘an inquiry into|Indian with a gun in his hands, and, advancing 
the causes of the alienation of the Delaware|towards us some distance, he placed himself 
and Shawanese Indians, from the British Inter-/behind a log that lay in our way. ‘Timothy, 
est, &c.”” written by Charles Thompson, and|observing his motions, and being somewhat 
published in 1759, the following accounts of|surprised, as I apprehended, looked at me, and 
the manner in which the walk was performed|asked what I thought that Indian meant. 
art also requested to accompany them, and tojare given by two eye witnesses. said | hoped no harm, and that I thought it 
provide such provisions for those men as may} ‘At the time of the walk, I was a dweller at/best to keep on, which the Indian seeing, arose 
be needful on the occasion desired. John Chap-|Newtown, and a near neighbour of James|and walked before us fo the settlement. I think 
man, also to go along with you, and be sure|Yeates. My situation gave James Yeates an|Timothy Smith was surprised, as 1 well re- 
to choose the best ground and shortest wayjearly opportunity of dcquainting me with the|member I was, through a consciousness that 
that can be found. The Indians intend that/time of setting out; as it did me of hearing the|the Indians were dissatisfied with the walk—a 
two or three of their young men shall be pre-|different sentiments of the neighborhood con-|thing the whole company seemed to be sensi- 
sent and see the land fairly walked over.” cerning the walk, some alleging it was to be|ble of—and upon the way, in our return home, 


















frequently expressed ourselves to that pur- landagain. An old Indian said, “ No sit down 
pose ; and, indeed, the unfairness practised in|/to smoke, no shoot a squirrel, but lun, lun, lun, 
the walk, both inregard to the way where and|all day long.” . 
the manner how it was perfromed, and thedis-} Mr. Marshall says his father was afterwards 
satisfaction of the Indians concerning it, were/summoned to Philadelphia, and examined re- 
the common subjects of conversation in our/specting the walk, and his account committed 
neighborhood for some considerable time after|to writing; when he was about to return, James 
it was done. Logan gave him ten pounds for his time and 
“When this walk was performed, I was ajexpenses, which was all he ever received for 
young :nan in the prime of life—the novelty) his services. ' 
of the thing inclined me to be a spectator; and John Chapman, mentioned in these accounts, 
as I had been brought up most of my time in|lived a short distance south of the Durham 
Burlington, the whole tranasction to me was}road, and on the road leading from it to Penns- 
a series of occurrences almost entirely new;|ville. The walk, therefore, commenced north 
and which, therefore, I apprehend, made the jof the meeting house. No traces of the chest- 
more strong and lasting impression on my)nut tree remain; but an old tree by the road- 
mind. side, about a quarter of a mile below, is re- 
Signed, Tuomas Furniss.” {garded by many as the starting point ; and is 
“June 30th, 1757. I, Joseph Knowles, liv-|visited by antiquarians, who carry away parts 
ing with Timothy Smith at the time of the day|of it as relics and mementoes of the, olden 
and a half’s walk with the Indians, (Timothy|time. : 
Smith being then Sheriff of Bucks county,) do} After the completion of the walk, surveyors 
say, that | went some time before to carry|were sent to mark out the ground included in 
chain and help to clear a road, as directed by|it; the lines left blank in the deed were run— 
my uncle, Timothy Smith. When the walk|the first northwest from the west branch of the 
was performed, I was there present, and car-|Nesbaminy, to the extent of the walk; and the 
ried provisions, liquors, and bedding. other from the extremity of this at right angles 
About sunrise we set out from John Chap-| with it, until it struck the Delaware, near the 
man’s comer, at Wrightstown, and travelled} mouth of the Lackawachsin; thus including not 
until near the forks of the Delaware—as nearjonly the valley of the Lehigh, but also the 
as I can remember, it was about one of the|Minisinks, a large tract of fertile land on the 
clock the same day. The Indians then began| Delaware, north of the Blue Mountains, which 
to look sullen, and murmured that the men| would not have been the case had it been run 
walked so fast; and several times that after-|the nearest course to the river, or parallel to 
noon called out and said to them—you run—|the line from the spruce tree to Neshaminy, 
that’s not fair—you was to walk. The men|the south-eastern boundary of the purchase. 
appointed to walk paid no regard to the In-| The Indians, finding they were deceived, re- 
dians, but were urged by Timothy Smith and) fused to remove from the lands ; remonstrated 
the rest of the proprietor’s party to proceed,|freely, and declared their determ nation to 
until the sun was down. We were near the/maintain possession by force. Recourse was 
Indian town in the forks. The Indians denied| again had to the Six Nations, whose deputies 
us going to the town on excuse of a cantico./arrived in Philadelphia in 1742, to hold a 
Next morning, being dull, rainy weather, we |treaty. Governor Thomas in his address ,to 
set out by the watches, and two of the tiree|them complained of the Delawares, and con- 
Indians that walked the day before came and!cludéd by asking that the Six Nations would 
travelled with us about two or three miles, and|cause them to remove from the forks, and not 
then left us very much dissatisfied, and we| again disturb those in possession. Conasatigo 
roceeded by the watches until noon. answered in the name of the deputies—said 
The above I am willing to qualify to at any|they saw the Delawares were entirely in the 
time when desired. wrong, and they had concluded to remove 
Witness my hand the day and year afore-|them. Then turning to those of that nation 
said. who were present, he said they deserved to 
Signed, Joseru Knowtes.” be taken by the hair of the head and shaken 
Moses Marshall, a son or Edward, gives the| severely, till they recovered their senses and be- 
facts as he received them from his father. He/came sober. “This land which you claim is 
says the party met before sunrise at the chest-/ gone through your guts; you have been fur- 
nut tree—the walkers stood with one hand! nished with clothes, _meat, and drink, by the 
against it, till the sun rose, and then stagted ;| goods paid you for it, and now you want it 
in two hours and a half they reached Re hill,|again, like children, as you are; and, after 
in Bedminster, where Jennings and two of the| upbraiding thein for their conduct, added, “for 
Indians gave out. ‘The other Indian, mansed jail these reasons we charge you to remove in- 
Combash, continued with them to near Easton, stantly—we don’t give you liberty to think 
when he laid down to rest; but, on getting up,|about it. You are women. Take the advice 
he was unable to proceed. Marshall andjof a wise man, and remove instantly.— You 
Yates kept on, and at sundown arrived on the| may return to the other side of the Delaware, 
north side of the Blue Mountain. They started| where you came from—but we do not know 
again next morning ; while crossing a stream at| whether, considering how you have demeaned 
the foot of the mountain, Yates became faint! yourselves, you will be permitted to live there ; 
and fell. Marshall turned back and supported|or whether you have not swallowed that land 
him until others arrived, and then continued|down your throats, as well as the land on this 
the walk alone; and arrived at noon on a spurjside. We therefore assign you two places to 
of the second or Broad mountain. A line had|go to—either to Wyoming or Shamokin. You 
been marked to the Blue mountain, where the|may go to either of these places; then we 
Indians expeéted the walk would end; but)shall have you more under our eye, and shall 
when they found it was to go half aday further,|see how you behave. Don’t deliberate ; but 
they were very angry, and said they were|remove away, and take this belt of wampum, 
cheated. Penn had got all their good land ;/He forbade them ever after to sell any land, 
but in the spring every Indian would bring}and commanded them immediately to leave the 
~ hima buckskin, and they would have theirjcouncil, They dared not disobey this stern 
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command, and soon after removed from their 
old villages in the forks—some going to the 
places assigned them, and some to the Ohio, 













































They were subdued but not satisfied, they 


continued to complain and sometimes to retali- 
ate—against Marshall particularly was their re- 
venge directed. In 1757 they attacked his 
house in his absence; one of them threw his 
coat ona beehive, the bees came out and stung 
them, and by this means time was allowed for 
five children to make their escape—one of the 
daughters was shot as she was running, the 
ball entering the shoulder and coming out be- 
low the breast; she however escaped and re- 
covered. His wife was taken prisoner, and 
killed. They afterwards also killed one of his 


sons. 


At the treaty at Easton, in 1756, Teedyus- 


cund, the king of the Delawares, complained that 
the ground he then stood on which was his land 
and his inheritance, was then taken from him 
by fraud. Being asked what he meant by 
fraud, he answered, that when a man had |ib- 
erty to purchase land, and he took an Indian 
deed for it, and then dies, after his death his 
children forge a deed like the true one, with 
the same Indian names to it, whereby they 
take lands from the Indians, which they never 
sold; this is fraud. That when one king has 
land beyond the river, and another king has 
land on this side, both bounded by mountains, 
rivers, and springs, which cannot be moved, 
and the Proprietaries, greedy to purchase 
lands, buy of one king what belongs to the 
other, this is also fraud. 


When asked if he had been used in this 


manner, he replied, 1 have been served so in 
this province. Allthe land from Tohickon, 
over the great mountains, to Wyoming, has 
been taken from me by fraud, for when I 
agreed to sell the land to the old proprietary, 
by the course of the river, the young proprie- 
taries came and got itrun by the compass, and 


by that means took in double the quantity in- 


tend to be sold. 


A Committee of the council was appointed 


to examine into these complaints, who report- 
ed at length to Gov. Denny, (Hazard’s Regis- 


ter, vol, 6, page 338,)—sustaining the actions 


of the proprieiaries, and their agents, and jus- 
tifying the manner in which the walk and sur- 


vey were made. In this report the affidavits 


of Edward Marshall, Nicholas Scull, and Tim- 
othy Smith, giving an account of the walk, are 
referred to as being annexed. These are not 
within reach of the writer, and he does not 
know whether they are now in existence. 


It is evident the Indians were greatly de- 


ceived in the extent of territory they were con- 
veying, when they agreed to the walk. The 
release of 1718, appears to have been disregard- 
ed in the negotiation : the Indians were willing 


to carry out the contract which their fathers 
had made fifty years before, though they 
might well have disputed the conveyance, as 
only a copy ofthe deed was produced. They 
insisted, however, that the walk should have 
been made up the river, and probably thought 
it could not extend further than the Blue 
mountains, to which the road had been inark- 
ed. Mr. Marshall says they would have sub- 
mitted, had it ended there. 

The proprietaries, one of whom, Thomas 
Penn, was then in the country, and their 
agents, seem to have been governed only by 
the desire to obtain as large an extent of terri- 
tory as possible ; the fastest walkers were em- 
ployed, and these urged to do their utmost— 
lines were run for the blanksin the deed, 
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which were the most favorable possible for the|ting a lofty column to commemorate the over-|Nine Partners Monthly Meeting, dated 15th of 
proprietaries, and a pretence was gained for|throw of one of the greatest evils that ever dark-|5 mo. last. se 
claiming the Indian land, without paying them\ened the face of the earth. But the scenes of | “One for Samuel M. Janney, a Minister from 
an equivalent for it. The transaction was the | this world change. On the Ist of July, 1849,|Goose Creek M. M., Loudon County, Va. 
first of a series which alienated the friendship|the Roman Republic, after a brief existence of} One for William Tate, an elder, from the 
of the Indians from the government of Penn-|five months capitulated to the French, and in|same Meeting. al 
sylvania, and inthe end proved much more ex- May, 1850, Pius 1X., after an exile of one year} One for Samuel C. Thorn, a minister from 
pensive than the mild, just,and christian course|and six months, returned to his capital, proscri-/ Westbury Monthly Meeting held at Matinicock; 
which had been before pursued by their philan-|bed the Triumvirate, and re-established the In-|Long Island. 





thropic fathers. quisition in all its former power.” One for Richard Cromwell, a minister from 
— ———. New York Monthly Meeting. —_— 
SINGULAR CASE. One for Samuel Comfort, a minister from 


THE INQUISITION. Some time ago Reynolds Carpenter, of Falls Monthly Meeting, Bucks County, Penn- 


A correspondent of the New York Journal ur|Sylvania. 
of Commerce, writing from Italy, gives 7 ig gi maa = me + vomaligas = One for his wife, Elizabeth Comfort, also a 
following thrilling description of a few of the| days ago the cashier of the Stock Bank at Ben- minister from the same Monthly Meeting. 
horrors of the Inquisi:ion. nington received by express, a little box con- One for William W. Moore, a member of 

“In Turin I met the American Consul of taining $3,430 of the money, and a letter from|Philadelphia Monthly Meeting held at Spruce 
Rome, who had passed through the entire|[ouisville, Ky., directing him to place the sum |*'reet- ail : ' a 
revolution in the Eternal City, and who was|to the credit of Mr. Carpenter, and stated that One for his wife, Harriet 1. Moore, a minis- 
present when the doors and dungeons of the/the writer found the money, and had used a|tet of the same Monthly Meeting. 
inquisitions were opened by the decree of the/ portion of it, which he would return as soon as|_ One for Ann Jackson, a minister ponelicsed 


Triumvirs, its prisoners released, and the build-| he was able. mingham Monthly Meeting, Chester county, 
ne as apt Px — od _ veen ————===EE>E>»>_  _—_— EEE ee Turner, amember of Balti 

was interesting to hear from the lips of an| _, : peng oi . e e€ ’ <a 
intelligent eye-witness the most ample confir- FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. more Monthly Meeting, for the Western dis- 
mation of the published statements relative to| —..,.c« wu, eouuuwn on; |trict. 


the condition and appearance of this iniquitous PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 5, 1851. | One for Eliza R. Wilson, a minister, and 


establishment. The Holy Inquisition of Rone| {One for her husband David Wilson, an Elder, 
is situated near the Porta Cavalligeri, and un-| {~~ Lire or Wm. Penn.—Persons having/from Centre Monthly Meeting in the State of 
der the very shadow of the sublime dome of|subscription papers for S. M. Janney’s life of| Delaware. : 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, and capable, in case of Wm, Penn, will please return them by mail as Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings with 
emergency of accommodating three thousand ; hn time aad N which we are in correspondence were received 
prisoners. The Consul was particularly struck|/“*"Y °° POSES 8 Os ee eeaeey Sand veld—thelr esleme admonitions and in- 
with the imposing dimensions of the “ Chamber|28 North 4th. street, Philada. structive contents, furnishing evidence of the 
of Archives,”’ filled with voluminous documents, aad nae affectionate sympathies of our brethren in re- 
records and papers. Here were piled all the GennesseeE Yearty Meetinc.—We pub-|mote places; a Committee was appointed to 
proceedings and decisions of the holy office|lish below an abstract of the proceedings of|essay answers thereto as way may open in 
from the very birth of the inquisition, including|Genessee Yearly Meeting. We learn from a|the authority of truth. . 

the correspoudence with its collateral branches private letter to a Friend in this city by a To examine and settle the Treasurer’s Ac- 
in both hemispheres. Upon the third floor, b f Meeti ee p[counts, report what sum may be necessary to 
over a certain dour, was an inscription to this|™°™°°T ° = rectuing, that it was one Ollraise for the present year, and the name of a 
effect—“ Speak to the first Inquisitor.” Over unalloyed satisfaction, if not of positive enjoy-|Friend to serve the Meeting as Treasurer, the 
another—*‘ Nobody enters this chamber, except|ment, to all who attended it; unless it may|usual Committee was appointed. — 

on pain of excommunication.” They might as/fhave been a few “Congregational Friends,”| ‘The time having expired for which the Com- 
well have placed over that door the well remem- mittee was appointed to preserve order in and 
bered inscription of Dante over the gates of} . : : : about out Meeting House, they were released, 
Tartarus—* Abandon hope, all ye who enter|®! the Yearly Meeting sometime since eX-|and a new Committee appointed to the service 
here.” ‘That chamber was the solemn Hall of| pressed. for the present year. 

Judgment, or Voom room, where the fates of} These individuals do not appear, however,| From information now received, it appears 


thousands have been sealed in death. Over alig have taken part in the proceedings, or to|that the alterations in the discipline directed to 


door directly opposite, another inscription read, b de last have been inserted in- th 
a have marred the general harmony. oS ae ee 
“ Speak to the second Inquisitor.’? Upon open- B : ; books of our subordinate Meetings. 
in oa door of that a rea a tra eon It must be a source of satisfaction to-the con- 7 a . g 
g Pp P The Representatives being requested to stop 


exposed, from which the condemned, after they|cerned members of our Society, to find that] .: the rise of this sitting to report the names of 
leftthe Hall of Judgment, stepped from time ithere are within its borders a large body of|Friends to serve as clerk and assistant clerk, 


into eternity. Dei dj d to the 11th hour to- ing. 
Thee elle i Minit ie ees Salk, tthe ns Oe ee ee ee ee 


ordinary cylindrical form, and was at least 80|#" increasing interest in sustaining the testi-| 10th day ofthe month, and 3d of the week. 
feet deep, andso ingeniously provided with| monies of truth, and the good order establish- The representatives reported that they had 
projecting knives and cutlasses that the bodies|ed therein. The several Yearly Meetings met and ee oe — —y ae 
of the victims must have been dreadfully man-| held this year, at Philadelphia, New York, and iduntianien iasaameuie Gaal melo. eee 
ged in the descent A the, Doviom of ths|Genneste, have been, oft as we can ean bsing spartelycamridered were sited wi 
bones remained. Not only at the bottom of seasons of instruction and encouragement, and|and they appointed to the service. 

the pit, but also in several of the lower cham-|have manifested a degree of unity and har.| ‘The annual concern of the Meeting for the 
bers of the building, were found human bones.|mony amongst brethren, which is truly edify- welfare and prosperity of its members, having 
In some places they appear to have been mor-|:.. now led Friends to consider the state of So- 
tered into the walls. The usual instruments of| "© ciety as it is exhibited in the Reports from the 
torture insuch establishments were likewise|2¢ Gennéssee Yearly Meeting of Friends held at)Quarterly and Half Yearly Meetings, sum- 
manifest. The consul presented me with a| Farmington by adjournments from the 9th day|mary answers to:the queries were adopted. 
bone which he brought with him as amemorial| of the 6th month to the 12th of the same inclu.) While the minds of’ Friends were occupied 





who were there in defiance of the conclusion 





of his visit. The pope fled from Rome on the; #¥e, 1851. with the reports of thestate of our subordinate 
24th of November, 1848. The Roman Repub-| The names of the Representativesbeing call"|meetings, and their feelings interested to pre- 
lic was proclaimedon the 11th of February,|ed, they were all present except four. vent so many departures from the. path indi- 


1849 and immediately after its installation the| Certificates or minutes of unity for Friends|cated by our Holy guide, much exercise seem- 
Assembly solemnly declared the abolishmentjin attendance from other Yearly Meetings,/ed to centre upon the neglect appearing from 
of the Holy Inquisition, and by a special decree} were received and read as follows, viz.— all the reports to have occurred in the attend- 
charged the ‘Triumvirate with the duty oferec-| One for Eleazar Haviland, a minister from jance of our religious assemblies, and a deep 
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conviction appeared to be felt that it was the!an anxious solicitude that the lessons of virtue its revolution on its axis is performed at the 
fruitful source of sorrow and loss. It ‘was|we have received may be carried hothe to our|same time as its revolution round the earth. On 
abundantly shown to be the cause of disunity ;/ families ; dnd with an humble hope that if con-|this account we never see more than one hemis- 
that the badgeof discipleship sits heavily-upon' sistent with the economy of perfect Wisdom, phere of the moon: the same hemisphere turns 
those who disregard 4bis solemn obligation, that| we may be permitted to come together at the!gradually its face towards us, as the moon pro- 
men who despise this apostolic injunction, usual time next year. . |gresses in its orbit; not allowing us to behold 
seldom place a high estimate upon the writings} Extracted from the minutes of the Yeatly|the back of its head, but always adjusting it- 
of the apostles, or make much progress in | Meeting. , Cates CaRMALT, Clerk. , |self so as whatever of it is enlightened to our 
pure and vital religion, that the legitimate com} . * earth should be a part of the same which has 
sequences were to blunt. moral and religious) * UNITED STATES. monthly come into view from age to age. It. 
impressions, to diminish the feelings of affec-| An Enelish vi he f the | ™@2Y be observed, however, that the motion of 
tionate interest, weaken the bonds of gospel 15 in English paper says—*« The census of the the moon in its orbit being somewhat irregular, 
fellowship, and that thinketh no evil; thatthe} — States,which, however, is only partially while its rotation is invariable, we see a little 
mingling of Friends and of families in acts of eral eted, offers this result: So ~— * cin way beyond the borders. On account of the 
devotion, is an inducement to guard with in- | he ee of the returns can be 7 a Union general law which this remark modfies in a 
creasing watchfulness, our spirits and feelings, |* “ ata at hand, the population of Me Unics very slight degree, we always see the same 
saves us from tale-bearing and detraction, and |i be about eee From marae _~ external appearances on the surface of the 
.qualifies us to feel for each other’s infirmities. | O00" the number was a little Poe _ acon moon when we direct our eye towards it ; nearly 

pd to travail together for the prosperity of| ) s — when it had advanced to 17,000,-| . 4, a1¢ it, consequéntly, is wholly unknown, 
Zion, and the enlargement of her borders. |0 » the decennial rate of increase was about eVen in its superficial aspect, to: the observérs 
"That carelessness, faithlessness and indiffer- - 5 cent. ; but this rate would aoe sober on this earth. 
ence upon such subjects, lead men to scepti- nol 1850¢ population of 22,000,000 on i wee The phases of the moon, or the appearances 
cism and infidelity, and induce them to throw|/0Fe the ratio of increase is greater. Material) (icy tg partial and full enlightenment pre- 
off the restraints and the fnstitutions of religious|POWer has.also been developed with population.) 1. t9 on-lookers, next furcish a topic of 
society; and must end in a separation from Great Britain alone excepted, no State in Eu- 


i . id aa l ts in| Ste interest, especially to youth. The mere 
all the enjoyments and all the blessings of the field f esl sine oan This m vel.|/aws which regulate the moon's motion in its 
spiritual communion. Those who were in| a ne ee ee is marve™|orbit may bé easily understood by learners ; 


%e habit of attending, were reminded of the|°Vs growth is deranging all the old ee but it is ever a source of perplexity, even to per- 
advice of the Patriarch of our Society “to hold of “balance of power.” America is, in facts! 01. advanced in years, to comprehend not 
all their meetings in the power of God.” 11/90 only a first-class State, but, in — yi be merely in knowledge but in vivid perception the 
was shown by the testimony and the expe- if no internal disorder shall occur, she 3 j actual aspects of the moon. Its presehce and 
rience of our elder brethren, that their tem- re all existing countries. _ re its disappearance seem equally difficult of ex- 
poral interest had never suffered by such at-|‘"° 1840—-'50 rate of increase be maintaine planation. When not seen, where is it? When 
tendance; or by having their minds thus for fifty years, the population =o ee seen, why does it look as it does?’ And why 
calmed, soothed and*tranquillized, and that if|'® °° hundred and ninety millions—nearly| . this hour and for this dength of time and no 
any such loss could be sustained, the glorious equal to that of the whole of continental Europe. other? These are questions, which nay be 
recompense of the good and faithful servant far See pee aba gabe explained in diagrams and schoolrooins, but 
. . ; : 

verbalanced any such disadvantage. of 1950 would give the atounding number of ever return to pose the young mind when it 
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S tries to answer them in connection with the 

Sth day, 12th of the Month. 1,696,000;000 » moon looked at face’ to face, or looked for 

The committee appointed to settle the 5 Sa when it is absent. The difficulty arises from 

Treasurer’s account reported, that they had at-| | +  « THE MOON. f the complexity of-the circumstances which 
tended to the service, and had found a balance "f=, Cones, 


must be taken into account. The view-point, 
Contented, then, we may now lay aside the/or the stan? occupied by the observer when 
telescope, and walk out into the open air, with|looking at the moon, requires to be included 
our eyes wide open amd our hearts on the tip-|in the reckoning, as well as the object whose 
toe of expectation. The moon, everybody}motions he is attempting satisfactorily to un- 
knows, wheels about theearth, just as theearth|derstand. It so happens, however, that the’. 
The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings|circles around the sun; and is retained in its|earth, his point of view, is rotating, and rota- ° 
being now introduced and read, satisfaction|orbit, both from falling towards the earth and|ting diurnally ; a rotation very different from 
was expressed with the labours of that Meet-|shooting away from it, by the forces, respec-|the lunar one, and introducing an element dif- 
Ming, and the members encouraged to attend to |tively called the centripetal force (the force by|ficult of adjustment in the calculation. The 
the service. which it is constrained to remain about the|source of perplexity arising from this is, that 
A report was received from our Indian Com-jearth,) and the centrifugal force (by which it is|the moon seems to be travelling from east to 
A mittee by which it appears that no active la-|prevented from coming too close to and light-| west, in common with the sun, whereas it is 
bour has been required of them for some timejing on it.) The union of these two powersjalways moving from west to east. Let us 
past, the object of their appointment having|preserves that beautiful arrangement which pro-|suppose, then, that the earth, from which we 
been accomplished as far as Friends have been|vides us with the kindly neighborhood of this|look at the moon, were standing still. The ef- 
enabled to effect them. orb. Its period of circulation, that is, from new} fect of the lunar motion would be this, that the 
The Indians being now in quiet possession|moon to new moon (taking that point when it}moon would be seen by the observer to be 
of there reservations, have adopted a constitu-|is wholly unseen by us as the point of starting|steadily and equably travelling from west to 
tional form of government; and a friendly|and of return,) is 29 days, 12 hours, and 44/east, that is, in the direction opposite to the 
feeling being entertained towards them by the| minutes, called the synodical month—which is}one in which it seems to be going at present, 
government of New York, they are in a way (different from the periodical month, 27 days,| when it rises in the east and sets.in the west. 
to improve in the arts of civilized life; the com-|7 hours, 43 minutes—the time occupied by the| But as our earth is inmotion, and thata much 
mittee are continued to render such advice and|moon in returning to the same point in the|more rapid one than the motion of the moon, 
assistance as circumstances may require. heavens from which it set out about a month|it makes twenty-nine turns for one turn which 
The committee appointed to prepare Essays|before. ‘The difference of time arises from the/the moon makes—the effect of which to the 
of Epistles reported thatthey had prepared one|earth’s motion in its orbit, which assists the|spectator is, that although the moon is reall 
for each of the meetings with which we corres-|moon in relation to any point in the heavens.|travelling in the same direction with the earth, 
pond. ‘The essays being, read, were with/{t will have been remarked’ by our readers, that! it seems to be going in an opposite one. 
slight alterations adopted, and they were di-|both of these months are distinguished from the| Now, without retaining more of what has 
tected to be signed and forwarded. month of four weeks, and the month which re-| just been said, than as muchas is secured by 
Having been enabled to: transact the busi-|ceives a special name, as January, February,|the general impression, let us attempt to ex- 
mess of the meeting with unity; harmony and|&c., which are arbitrary in their character, and|plain and understand’the different faces which 
ondescension, our hearts have bowed in grati-| made for convenience rather than from scien-|the moon puts on in her course round our 
ude for the favour thus bestowed by the Holy | tific reasons. planet. First, then, take her when she is not 


in his hands of eighteen dollars, that in their! 
judgment it was not necessary to raise any| 
money the present year; and that they had 


agreed to nominate William Clark as Trea- 
surer. 








Head of the church. We nowconclude witha| Like our earth, the moon rotates on its that ened at all, whether we look for her appear- 


eeling of increased love for one another ; with] but its day and night are equal to its-year, thatjance during both the whole night and the 
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whole day. Why is she not visible? For this|shadow, which falls behind it, wraps up the|earth, while the moon is at her least distanee 


reason—she is between us and the sun. When 


moon from the solar rays. 


This phenomenon | 


from it (which isthe case about the time of the 


you cannot see her throughout the twenty-jhappens only when the moon is full, or in.op-|vernal and autumnal equinoxes) the highest 
four hours of the day and night, look at the) position; for at no other time is the moon be-|tides are produced. But little thinks the boy 
sun, and you are looking nearly at the moon|hind the earth, in relation to the sun, but either|gathering shells, as we said, on the shore which 


although you do not know it. Why is this? 
Because the moon is lost in the solar rays. 
There are stars in the sky during sunshine; 
but you cannot see the legger lights for the 
light that excelleth.””. The moon, however, 
_is in motion, and consequently does not al- 
ways stand between us and the sun. It moves 
on a little, and next day by the same hour it 
has got some way to the left of the sun; still 
it is too near it to be yet seen. But it travels 
on, and just after sunset, look—well, what do 
you see? Do you not see a half-ring of light 
in the grey western sky; sweet and delicate to 
the eye ? But the moon makes no pause. Look 
to-morrow, and you see dt higher up,in the 
fromthe sun. Bat you also see the half-ring 
has become thicker in the middle. 


Repeat|through the shadow. 


goes before it or basa place by its side. But 
eclipses do-not always occur when the ‘moon is 
in Opposition ; else we should have a monthly 
eclipse. 
orbit is not in the same plane with the earth's, 
but one half is elevated about five degrees and 
a third above it, the other so many below it, 
Unless, therefore, the full moon happens in or 
\near (not beyond twelvedegrees from) the node, 
or point of intersection, of the orbits—the point 
where they cross each other—there will be no 
eclipse. Eclipses are either partial or total, as 
the moon in her progress falls only in part, or 
wholly, within the earth’s shadow. When an 
eclipse takes place with the moon full in the 
Such a 
one may last three or four hours while passing 
The shadow is of course 


your observations from day to day at the same| conical or sugar-loafin shape, being the shadow 


hour, and you find the moon gradually getting|of a sphere or .globe. 


farther off from the sun, and growing larger 
and larger, till, lo! it shoots up above the east- 
ern horizen, full and round, just as the sun has 
fallen below the western horizon. By this 


a We may just add that, 
as if by way of reprisal, the moon sometimes 
eclipses the earth, and 


‘Disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations,”? . 


time the moon has run half her course, and| The reason in this case corresponds to that of the 


therefore, as she was formerly on a line between 
the earth and the sun, she is now ona line be- 
hind the earth. But still she goes round ; and 
we find presently that the side which was next 
the sun when she first came into view like a 
half-ring of light, is now vanishing away, and 
the moon is already waning or growing less, 
just as before she waxed or grew greater. The 
process of diminishing goes on till the appear- 
ance of a half-ring returns.. But this appear- 
ance is seen now, not at sunset and following 
the sun as before, but at sunrise- and preced- 
ing the sun. Shortly after, the moon has again 
gs between the earth and the sun, and there, 


A little patience, and she appears as formerly, 
running through from month tomonth, the same 
delightful variations, music to the heart and 
beauty to the eye. 

A few terms may be given which are agreed 
upon to express the leading varieties of the 
moon’s appearance. When between us and the 
sun,which is when not seen atall, the moon is said 
to be in conjunction, and is called a new moon. 
When behind us, at which time she is seen 
large and round,the moon is said to be in opposi- 

- tion, and is termed a full moon. When passing 
from the new towards the full moon she is said, 
just when she first appears (namely, as a half- 


ting.) to be horned ; as she becomes half enlight-| gravity, receive an accession of waters. 


ened she isin her first quarter ; asshe reaches the 


ae ; 
heavens about sunset, and of course farther off|node, itis called a central eclipse. 


ore is again lost—but not, thank God, for ever.|thereby drawing the waters from the poles, and 


other. It isthe interposition of the moon be- 
tween the earth and sun at the time when it is 
in conjunction. 

Little does the boy picking up pretty shells 
on the sea-shore in company with his sister, 
or raising palaces of sand, think, unless he is 
informed, that the tumultuous waves which fill 
his ear with echoes and his heart sometimes 
‘with fear, are answering to the moon, so far.off, 
so placid and still in her movements, and only 
sometimes seen—the chief agent in all disturb- 
ance of waters. Butso it is; for the moon, 
from her attraction, heaps together,the ocean 
at the point over- which it stands: vertically ; 


causing a tide for sea and frith into which the 
ocean flows. As thé moon tai be vertical only at 
one point atatime (whigh, of course,is always 
varying,) we should expect only one tide 
every twenty-four hours; but the case is such 
that we have two tides instead of one—one at 
the point over which the moon stands, and one 
at the opposite point. Hence each point has 
two sides, one by direct attraction, the other by 
indirect attraction—riamely, when the mooh is 
overhead and when it stands over, the opposite 
point of the globe. The cause of this is that 
the water being withdrawn from the sides, 
both of the opposite centres, by the law of 
High- 
water at any one place differs oneach day 


The reason is because the moon’s| 


the tide is washing, that the rich sounds which 
have set his young spirit at liberty and dream. 
ing about regions pictured in the imagination, 
are traceable to the sway of the moon, as she 
cradles the ocean in its tidal bed. é 


eg 


I WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY.—Jos, 7 ch. 16, 


T would not always live! 
For life, howe’er its fancied glories seem, 
Is like the changes of a sleeper’s dream; 
We trust awhile—pursue with anxious tread— 
But wake at length to find the phantom fled! 
Its flattering glories lure but to betray— 
Its brightest pleasures fade in gloom away! 
The buds of hope, which all its path adorn, 
Wave from the hand which grasps the wounding 

thorn— 

Where’er we turn, where’er for comfort flee, 
We find our refuge only false to be— 
Our dearest treasures, lovely in their charms, 
Stern death relentless, tears them from our arms, 
And each fond idol, which we made our trust, 
Is jaid in ruin in the loathsome dust ! 

1 would not always live! 


I would not always live! 
For far beyond our lowly vale of gloom, 
And the dread influence of the fearful tomb, 
There is a holier, happier life than this, 
Endless duration—irtfinite of bliss ! 
Those who have loved us, whom we loved before, 
Shall haste to greet us on that heavenly shore. 
Transported, guide us on our joyful way, 
To the bright regions of eternal day, ~ . 
Where trees of life in breathless beauty grow— 
Rivers of pleasure, murmuring as they flow, 
And sinless spirits rove the happy plains, 
Where all the fulness of the Godhead reigns! 
There, robes of white, and victor palms be given, . 
And golden harps, to swell the song of Heaven— 
Eternal joys and endless praise abound, 
While the long ages roll their ceaseless round! 

I would not always live! 

C. W. E. 


eee 


SCORESBY THE WHALER. 


A volume of “ Memorials of the Sea,” has 
just been made public by Dr. Scoresby, who, we 
may presume, raises this literary monument to 
his parent’s memory, not less for example’s sake, 
than out of filial affection and grateful remen- 
brance. The author’s aim has been to presents 
faithful portraiture of his progenitor, to shew us 
what manner of man he was; and we shall en- 


condition intermediate between her first quarter| about three-quarters of an hour, owing to the|deavor to tratisfer a sketch of the picture to our 


and full moon, she is styled gibbous; then she is 
full; then again becomes gibbous as she wanes, 
afterwards is half enlightened as before, and is 
in her third quarter ; again is horned ; and- at 
last returns tothe point of departure, becoming 
as formerly, a new moon. , 

A class of appearances yet remain to be ex- 
plained, namely eclipses.—That the moon, 
while quietly illuminating our earth, without 
reproach, should be suddenly plunged into 
darkness, and be kept in that state for a pe- 
riod of three or four hours, seems anomalous 
and startling. So at least it seemed of old, 
and must ever seem till science solves the rid- 
dle and sets it free of mystery. Lunar. eclip- 


ses arise from the interposition of the earth be-| When sun and moon are both vertical to (or|it in parliament in the rei 


tween the sun and moon; so that the earth’s 


moon’s motion about thirleen degrees daily 
from west to east. The tides are affected 
by the sun and moon in different propor- 
tions. The satellite raises the tides ten 
jfeet, the sun from his great distance 
loff, only two feet; both, when acting in the 
the same direction, raise them twelve feet. 
When the moon isin her quarters, the one 
raises, the other depresses the waters; and, 
subtracting the smaller force of the sun from 
the greater one of the moon, the tides are ele- 
vated eight feet. Such being the case, it is ob- 
vious that there must bea highest and a low- 


columns, for the edification of such readers # 
are interested in the study of human effort and 
perseverance. There ought to be something 
worth reading in the history of a man whos 
memoir comprises two liundred and thirty-two 
pages. 
The name of Scoresby, it appears, is limited 
to one or two, families in the north of England, 
most of whom have been of the yeoman class, 
with the reputation of good citizens and worthy 
members of society. There are, however, tw 
or three exceptions to the uniform level: a W 
ter de Scourby was “ bayliffe of York ” in 1313; 


est point of elevation, of which the highest tides|another, Thomas, was lord mayor of the sam 


are called spring tides, the lowest neap tides. 


city in 1463; and a second Thomas represent 
of Edward Il 


standing directly overhead) the equator of the|So much for ancestral honors and dignities ; 
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tS we pass to the in 








divideal who more immediately] gressors were effectually humbled. He was fully|which he was remarkable, gained him the post 














y claiths our attention. He was born in May, 1760,|impressed with the feeling “that, under thejof second officer and speckioncer of the ship; a 
h at Nutholm, about twenty miles from Whitby ;|blessing of Providence, to which he distinctly technical title used to distinguish the chief har- 
4 went to an endowed school in the adjoining vil-|looked, he must be the fabricator of his own for-|pooner and principal of the fishing operations. 
a lage of Cropton during the fine season only, as|tune;” and his custom was, “unless he could|{n 1790 he became captain of the vessel, greatly 
n, the distance was considerable, and roads were|find a somewhat like-minded aspirant after a bet-|to the mortification and jealousy of his brother 
le uncomfortable in winter. Even these scanty|ter position, to walk alone on the main-deck or| officers, who, being inconsiderately engaged by 


ways and means of knowledge were cut off when|forecastle, holding companionship only with his|the owner to go out on the first voyage under 
William Scoresby grew to his ninth year: he|own thoughts.” their new commander, conducted themselves 80 
was then placed with a farmer, and underwent} In moral and physical qualities such as these,|vexatiously that a mutiny broke out. , One of 
the “rudiments” of agriculture and cattle-feed-|we see the elements of success. Scoresby’s habit he men, excited by his companions clamours 
ing. In this situation he plodded on for more|of keeping the reckoning, and the greater exacti- and his own dastardly rage, seized a handspike, 
than ten years, until “unpleasant treatment”|tude which he brought into the method, ence|and aimed a desperate blow, which might have 
caused him to resent the indignity by walking to|saved the ship from being wrecked in foggy|been fatal on the head of his captain. The lat- 
Whitby, and binding himself apprentice to a|weather between Riga and Elsinore. His asser-|ter, now roused to the exertion of his heretofore 
P Quaker shipowner for three years. He then|tion that the vessel was off the island of Born-|unimagined strength and tact, while warding the 
hy went to his father’s house, and informed his|holm caused a sharper look-out to be kept. Pre-|blow with his hand, disarmed the assailant, and 
f parents of what had occurred, and returned forth-/sently breakers were seen ahead ; the anchor was|8¢lzing him in his athletic arms, actually flung ' 
with to the farm to fulfil his duties until a suc-| dropped, but “just in time tosave the ship from him headlong among his associates, like a quoit 
cessor should be appointed to his place. His|destruction. When she swung to her anchor, it|from the hand of a player, filling the whole party 
next care was to set to work on such studies as|was in four and a half fathoms water. The with amazement at his strength and power, and 
might be useful in his new vocation, and so em-| breakers were close by the stern, and the stern|for the moment arresting, under the influence of 
ploy the interval prior to the sailing of the ship| not above twenty fathoms from the shore.” This the feeling, the unmanly _ pursuance of their 
in the spring of 1780. manifestation of ability on the part of an ap- mutinous purpose.” In addition to these adverse 
Mr. Scoresby here draws a parallel between|prentice excited so much jealousy and ill-feeling proceedings, the season was a bad one, and the 
his father and Captain Cook: natives of the|towards him from the officers, that on the arrival Henrietta returned to Whitby without having 
same county, both began life with farming work, | of the vessel in the Thames, he left her, and en- captured a single whale, 
though the great circumnavigator was afterwards| gaged on board the Speedwell cutter, bound for (To be Continued.) 
apprenticed to 3 general shopkeeper; in which| Gibraltar with stores. —— 
service, having been unjustly suspected of steal-| This proceeding led to a new course of adven- THE SLEEP OF PLANTS. 
ing “a new and fresh-looking shilling” from|ture. While on the voyage in October 1781, 
his master’s till, “he determined, if he could get|the cutter was captured by the Spaniards, and|table kindom is infinitely more variable than 
permission to do so, to leave his employment as|the whole of her crew made prisoners of war, and among animals. Man throws himself postrate; 
a shopkeeper, and, indulging a strongly-imbibed|kept in durance at St. Lucar, in Andalusia.|some kinds of monkeys lie on their sides; the 
p prepossession, turn to the sea.” The result is| After a time, the rigour of imprisonment being] camel places its head between the forelegs and 
well known. somewhat relaxed, and the captives permitted to| birds roost with their heads beneath the wing. 
According to agreement, Scoresby went a se-/fetch water without a guard, Scoresby and one}Beyond these are few remarkable differances. 
cond time to Whitby in February to ratify his|of his companions contrived to escape; and con-| But in plants there is no end to the curious and 
engagement ; and finding that his services would|cealing themselves as much as possible during}bequtiful diversity which rewards the seeker 
not be required before April, he set out to return|the day, and guiding their course by the stars|of nature’s mysteries.—Some plants droop 
home on foot the same day, being desirous of/at night, they made their way direct for the|their leaves at night, the flat part becoming flac- 
losing no time from his studies. More than|coast, where they eventually arrived in safety,!cid and pendulous. Others, of the kind called 
half the road lay across a wild uninhabited moor-|after encountering much risk and difficulty. On|« compound,” asclover and vetches, close their 
land district. Night had set in when a furious|all occasions when they had to ask for assistance, | |eaflets together in pairs, and occasionally the 
snow-storm surprised him ; all traces of the im-|they found the women ready to help them and|whole leaf drops at the same time. The three 
. perfect track were speedily obliterated, and the| facilitate their escape, sometimes while their||eaflets of clover bring their faces to the outside, 
traveller “could neither see his way to advance|husbands had gone to denounce the strangers.|and so form a little triangular pyramid, whose 
nor to return.” In this uncertainty his geome-| By a fortunate coincidence the fugitives arrived apex is the point of union between the leaflets 
trical knowledge came into play. “He had ob-|on the coast just as an English vessel of war was|and their stalks. Lupines, which have leaves 
served how the wind: first assailed him, with|about to sail with an exchange of prisoners. By resembling a seventy fingered hand without a 
reference to the direction of the line of road,|the connivance of the crew, they concealed them- palm, fold them together like a half closed 
which, fortunately for him, like the roads of|selyes on board until the ship was fairly at sea,||ad y’s parasol. Chickweed raises its leaves so as 
ancient construction generally, followed a steeple-|when they made their appearance on deck,|to embrace the stem;and some species of lotus, 















The way in whichsleep is shown in the vege- 





to chase directness, regardless of hill or dale, for) greatly to the astonishment and vexation of the|besides many of its elegant family, the Legu- 
e, the point aimed at; and, by adjusting his pro-|captain, who made them sign a promise to pay a| minosm, bring them together in sucha way asto 
- gress on the same angle, in respect to the course|heavy sum for their passage, as a punishment) protect the young flower-buds and immature 
bs of the wind, he hoped to be guided in his now/for their intrusion. In the Bay of Biscay a for-|seed vessels from the chill air of night. These are 
7 perilous undertaking.” The experiment was|midable gale came on. The two intruders re-|only a few out ofthe many cases which would be 
” fully successful, and the journey finally accom-|fused to work, on the plea of being passengers, |instanced of change of position in leaves, whilst 
plished in safety. unless the captain destroyed the document|in flowers there seems to be no limitto variation. 
. Scoresby’s sea-service commenced by voyages|exacted from them. This was done; immedi-|The greater part shut the petals at night, the 
ud to Russia: while discharging a cargo of Memeljately the two sprang up the rigging, and before|stalks declining on one side, but there are some 
mf timber at Portsmouth, a professional grievance|long, Scoresby, by his superior seamanship, had| which roll their petals back, aud curl them up 
- made him resolve to enter on board the oyal| brought the reefing of sails and striking of masts|like miniature volutes. The sleep of such plants 
* George. Afterwards, when that vessel went)to a successful accomplishment, and by his ex-|is probably unaccompanied by any external 
down, with all her crew, he regarded his having)ample cheered the before dispirited crew, who,|change. The same may be said of campanalus, 
- changed his intention as one of the many provi-\during the remainder of the voyage, were ob-|and other bell-shaped flowers of Crucifere, it 
_ dences of which he had been the subject. Al|served to manifest a “higher character” than|should have been observed, are remarkably 


by seaman’s duties were not permitted to divert him| before. careless of repose. Their sleep never appears 


from the pursuit of knowledge; what he learned) After this, Scoresby married the daughter of|sound or even constant, for many successive 
‘ in books he reduced to practice, keeping the/a small landed proprietor at Cropton, and re- nights—they seem restless and in the mornin 
2. ship’s reckoning for his own private instruction. |sided with his father for two or three years,/always look dozy and uncomfortable. When 


He suffered much from the taunts and jeers of|assisting in the management of the farm. But|flowers are over blown, or the plant, if an an- 

the crew for refusing to share in their debasing|a desire for more stirring employment made him| nual, is near. its decay, the phenomena ot sleep 

Tl practices, but made no attempt to retaliate so|again turn his attention to the sea. In 1785 he|are very considerably diminished. In fact they 

long as the annoyance was confined to words.|entered as seaman on board the Henrietta, a\are only seen in perfection when the growing 

He proved, however, on fitting occasion, that he| vessel engaged in the whale-fishery, at that ai of the plant are in their full energy. 
| 


could defend himself from personal violence ;/an important branch of the trade of Whitby.|Deciduous trees—that is, such as cast their 
and so great was his strength, that his two ag-|Here the general good conduct and ability for|leaves in autumn—are in a sort of trance in the 
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winter months. | Flowers, too, lose their sensi-| YULFORD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS|] IFE OF WILLIAM PENN. By W. H. Dixon 
bility altogether when the period of fertilization | enjoys a most HEALTHY SITUATION, near Just received and for sale. 

is passed, as may readily be seen by inspecting |Sandy Spring Post Office, Montgomery Co., Md., and Aiso, in press, Nine Sermons, by John Jackson, which 
a Reld of daisies cally in the morninc, before) the midst of a settlement of Friends. ‘The Summer; will be out by the 10th of Fifth month. . 

i y : & Term will commence on the 10th of the Sixth mo. T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 1 S. Fifth St. 
the dew is off the grass. The over-blown One| (June) and elose on the 4th of the Ninth mo. (Sept.)| 4th mo. 26—St. 
will be found wide open; those in the younger|TERMS $36. Tbe Winter Term will commence on|—=———#——__________ 
stages all ¢ crimson-tipped” and sound asleep. |the 7th of the Tenth mo., 1851, and close on the 6th ot EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAW, has removed 

hacia the Fifth mo., 1852. TERMS $96. Languages extra. from No. 13 North Seventh street, to the N. E 
The reasons for dividing the year unequalfy, the| Corner of Seventh & Arch streets—where she invites the 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET. course and manner of Instruction, the Diseipline, Refer-|attention of Friends to her assortment of CHINA, 
; jences, &c. &c., are mentioned in the Circulars. GLySS, and QUEENSWARE, comprising 4 variety of 
Frovr.—The market for Flour is dull, There are ISAAC BOND, Principal of the School Department.| patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
no sales for export. Standard brands are held at®anna Stabler, (late of Alexandria, Va.,) Principal of the Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
$4 25. Sales forcity use at 425 a 437. Fancy/|Boarding Department. and associate in the care of/® general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
brands are held at $4 50a 575. Morals, Manners, Health, &c. 5th mo. 10—St. ay be sold at reasonable prices, and ~~ any ny of 
, a Peas. i the city. mo. oth. 
Rye Frovr—Is held at $3 37 for Penna. OHN J. LYTLE, S. E. cor. of Seventh and Spring} —— ie - 
Corn Meat—Is held at $2 87 for Penna. Garden, has received a beautiful assurtment of EYRE & LANDELL, 
Wueat.—Last sales of Penna. red at 95 a 96c;|Spring Goods, suitable for Friends. Among which are S. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
prime white at $1 00 a1 O1. very neat style all wool, De Lains, Barege De Lains, neat, | . Philadelphia, . 
Rre.—Last sale of Penna. was at 7lc. medium and gayer styles, Silk Argentines, Jasperines, i ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
oii: Sateen: d yell ells at 63 @ 4c afloat Toi-Du-Chenes, Silk and Linen Poplains,Barege Lustres, procure 
ve; Bood yellowsells at Oo a bac alloat. | Silk and Mohair Lustres, Bengola Lustres, &c., &c. A lot GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Oats.—Are'selling at 43c for Penna. of Superior Mode Alapacas for Spring. Many of the Plain style of M De Laines, 
Cartte Marxer.—The offerings of beef cattle for|above goods are entirely New Styles and very desirable Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
the week were about 1400 head. Beeves are|for Friends. Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
selling from $675 to $8 00 per 100 Ibs. Hogs— some ” eee a aoe re Book gest mpmenae ae eo ns 
: s, much below the regular price. Friends are re- ’ 
ber geen 600 sat ae ae ee from spectfully aieeh teault g P atae hes Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
o per s. Cows—Ranging in| 3 3 a 


- 2 Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
at prices from $14 to $38. Sheep and Lambs.—The RIENDS DRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch St. Plain Sty'e Cloth Table Covers, 


former from $2 to $4, the latter from $1 to $3, ae- between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 
cording to quality. CHARLES ADAMS E. & L. bave at all times a fine stock of Cap Crage, 
Invites the“especial attention of Frrenns to his stock of| Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar- 
Se he Ce eS satsites, habia PLAIN GOODS. letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality. 
VANS’ PREMIUM REFRIGERATORS, for cool-| Care is taken to have the most approved kinds of such} but in the best order. : 
ing and preserving MEATS, BUTTER, MILK, and |articles as are suited to the Poarn “I'rapx, and at the) Epwanp E. Eyng, Wasurnerton J. Lanpett. 
all articles for culinary purposes. To which is attached, |towxsr Prices. Jan 11.—tf- 
when desired, his superior WATER FILTER thesame| Linens ayy Furnisnine Goons, in great variety, at} << ————— 
ICE COOLING PROVISION and WATER, which is|lower than market prices. ee a eee ee eee 
drawn, coLp and cLEaR as caRYsTaL, by a gpiget in front. = | —€§$@——-—W—A—A——_—_—______—__—_—_—-—_———— on hand and offer for sale, a large assortment o 
ALSO—In store and for sale: < - FRIENDS. Selling off, a retail stock of very desirable and neat Papers, both French and Ame- 
' WATER COOLERS andWATER FILTERS, SEAL PLAIN STYLE GOODS. tican, for Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c. comprising gilt 
AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES. Since First month we have been selling our goods at|and embossed papers, andj velvet papers, imitations of 
TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in,Stores. | cost and less than cost, and have a few remaining, which the various woods and marbles, handsomely varnished, 
DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES—PACKING LEVERS, |Wwill be sold low. gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur- 
PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS. of new construc-| Alpacas, Plain Shawls, Silk Shawls, Hdkfs., Book| tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connected 
i j Ate Muslins and Hdkfs., Rich Black Silks, &c. with our store 
tion, suitable to use warm or ponte Ri JOHNS & PAYNE, AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 
, N.E. cor. Fourth and Arch. | Conducted by a person of great practical experience, an 
mo-tf 1 S. Second 1 door below Chesnut st. 4th mo. 26. !we import direct from several of the best French manu- 
AMES SMEDLEY, Sccowor t William Jovee| HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR| Sturt, 7 whishmeans we ae enabled oot: pape 
No. 8 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, has now in store, BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 
and for sale, at reasonable prices, a variety of Dress} Thesummer term of this insitution will commence the our other business, No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. 2d 
Goods, which have been carefully selected to suit the) 19th of 5th mo, 1851, and will continue for twenty-two étory. Entrance No. 4. 
taste of Friends and others. Also staple articles of) weeks. Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including (> All work warranted, and papering done in the 
very description. He respectfully invites a call. tuition, board, washing, mending, stationary. fuel and city or in the country at city prices, by experienced 
Sth mo. 10. lights, the use of all necessary books, &e. except mathe-| workmen. 
— -——|matical books and instruments, One half payable in (G A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 
TTLEBOROUGH BOARDING SCHOOL, ‘advance, the otherin the middle of the term. W.D. PARRISH & Uo. 
BUCKS CO., PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND H. W. RIDGWAY. 21th mo.7-tf No. 4 acd 6 N. Sth street, Philada. 
BOYS.—The Summer Session will commence the} [GS Stages meet the early morning and 2 o’clock,}| ———— $$ 
first second day in the Fifth mo.,and will close with|P. M. lines from Philadelphia and pass the school. ALEB I. DIXON, PAINTER AND GLAZIER 
the last week in the Ninth month. 4th mo. 26. informs his friends and the public that he con- 
All the branches of a thorough English Education are | ——————___—____"_"_—__"Y————— | tinues to conduct his business of House and Sign 
taught practically, together with Dawing and the Lan- CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his Painting and Glazing in all its various branches, at the 
guages. customers and friends, that he has removed his] old stand, No. 46 N. Eighth Street, below Arch, west 
A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered |*0Fe from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth.| side, where he would be pleased to receive orders, which 
each session. west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to his| will be promptly attended to by himself in person. 
Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, |CUstomers for their favors heretofore extended,here-| 4th mo. 12—ly. 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French quests a continuance of the same. 



































and German $10. In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- EMOVAL.—Emmor Kimuer Jr, would intorm his 
GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Principal. meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order) B® friends that he has removed, and is now engagea 

Simrson T. Vansant, Teacher of Languages. at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep| with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as-|above 5th street, where he would be pleased to see all 


5th mo. 2—ti, Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirt‘s|those in want of Hats or. Caps, feeling confident that 
pe ie eee Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or qual- 
ROADBENT & Co’s. COLORED SKY-LIGHT| Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 
DAGUERREOTYPES, No. 136 Chestnut street,) Philadelphia, 11mo. 1st, 1851. on ‘band or made to order. 
s. Vi ; Cc > ; Tr SL 
en ee ee een een ARPETINGS for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three| [REDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
pared to offer their best efforts in Daguerreotyping, to]. Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet- Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
their friends and the public. Those whe wish pictures, |i"8% also Entry and Sfair Carpetings in great variety|ready made or made to order, at short notice 
are invited to call and examine the specimens at No. of pattern; Woolen Draggets from half yard to four FEATHERS of all qualities, 
136 Chestnut street. SAMUEL C. BROADBENT. |¥atds wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes,) BILANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
5mo. Qt. Table and Stend Covers, ABLES, 
—— OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24; Alsoa full assortment of. TICKINGS always on 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and| band, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
No. 4 N. Fifth St., two doors above Market St.|door mats of every description, all of which will be sold HARTLEY & KNIGHT, ° 





Philada. at the lowest market prices by 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper HARTLEY & KNIGHT N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary. 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. |REPARE 
12th mo. 7-tf 2 4th mo. 20th.—tf, 4th mo. 20th.—tf, 











